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Notes from the Catacombs/ The world seems increasingly war-torn and dangerous; problems in the Middle East 
seem unresolvable. Yet, we can continue to pray for the peace of Jerusalem and the rest of that region, the cradle of 
civilization and birthplace of Christianity. In our interview, Nadim Nassar talks about his concerns for fellow 
Syrians and others suffering persecution (p. 4). These problems have ancient roots. Ted Lewis looks at cycles of 
violence in Hebrew Scripture, and a story of reconciliation that provides hope (p. 10). Claudia May asks how we 
can respond to betrayal and looks to the example of Jesus in Gethsemane (p. 19).—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


The Wind of the Spirit 


Bonnie G. Howe 


And breath entered them; they came to life and stood up on their feet. (Ezekiel 37:10) 


In Ezekiel 37 the prophet creates a word picture of a valley of dry bones coming to life. I’m 
especially moved by this image when I remember loved ones recently lost. 

Listening to Ezekiel’s words also takes me back to a time when I stood in front of 
Glastonbury Abbey, now in ruins. Most of the walls are gone. There is sky for a ceiling, grass 
for a floor. Uneven gray stones jut out of the earth, all that’s left of what was once a grand 
structure housing a vibrant community. It’s as though only the bones of that abbey are left. 

As I stood in front of the Abbey, a slight breeze stirred the grass and that triggered my 
memory. remembered the Spirit, the wind, the breath of God— the ruach, which broods over 
the face of the deep and brings forth life. I also remembered Ezekiel’s story. 

The prophet gives us a moving picture: the bones stir and rattle. They begin to move. 
When God speaks, they reassemble, and are covered in flesh. The passage affirms our hope 
of resurrection. But for Ezekiel it’s not only about individual lives, it’s also about commu- 
nity—a community of God’s people. 

When we listen for the Spirit and allow it to direct our gaze, more than a whisper of hope 
can be heard. When we participate in the sacred tradition of Communion we become ener- 
gized to feed the hungry and to work for peace and justice in the world, in our city. Easter 
flowers, trumpets, and the postures of worship are outward and visible signs of new life, 
connecting us to a blessed community. So “Yes” to trumpets, to brass, and to timpani—in 
pulling out the stops both in worship and in the work of tearing down unjust structures and 
building better ones. 

Ezekiel’s God is not afraid of our questions. My musings at Glastonbury Abbey and my 
grief for lost loved ones do not rattle God. Shall these bones live? Answers sometimes come 
in whispers, hints of hope, and images of wind, Spirit, and the power of love to revive what 


was broken. God will breathe life on us. Because God wills to do it. 


Bonnie Howe is New College Berkeley Visiting Professor of Ethics and Biblical Studies. 
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llayvemtens with Nadim Nassar 


Hope for Peace and Understanding in the Middle East 


The Reverend Nadim Nassar is the first Syrian to be ordained as an Anglican priest. He is director and 
co-founder of the Awareness Foundation, dedicated to building understanding between East and West 
and sustaining Christians in the Middle East. Reverend Nassar gives frequent public lectures for many 
organizations, including the Ismaili Centre, the Christian Muslim Forum, and Near Neighbours, and 
has contributed articles to Britain's Guardian and Daily Telegraph newspapers. He has been interviewed 


many times, including by the Tony Blair Faith Foundation. 
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I wanted to know more about how truth can be a person and found 


myself drawn to the person of Christ much more than to Christianity 


as a religion. 


Radix: As a Christian growing up in 
Syria, did you feel that you were part 
of a minority group? Were you ina 
village where there were other Chris- 
tians? 


Nadim Nassar: I grew up in 
Lattakia, Syria’s principal port. on 
the Mediterranean Sea. Lattakia is a 
diverse city, with many religions 
represented there. I grew up as a 
Christian in a Christian family. Al- 
though Christians are numerically 
a minority in Syria we always lived 
in harmony with the Muslim major- 
ity and other minorities. There was 
no tension between the faiths, and 
we felt a part of the fabric of Syrian 
society. 


Radix: Did you experience Chris- 
tianity as something you chose, or 
as something you were born into? 


Nassar: I was born in a Christian 
family, but we were in touch with 
other religions, especially Islam. 
Both Christianity and Islam are mis- 
sionary faiths, so there always was 
an indirect invitation to become a 
Muslim. This means that I couldn't 
take my faith for granted; people of a 
minority faith are always conscious 
of their faith. It’s different from liv- 
ing in the West, where being Chris- 
tian in a supposedly Christian or a 
secular society can be the default 
position. 


Radix: At what point did you feel 
called to the priesthood? My under- 


standing is that you are the only Syr- 
ian Anglican priest in the world. 
How did you choose that tradition? 


Nassar: I was part of a group of three 
close friends who grew up with great 
curiosity and enthusiasm about 
what we used to call the “truth” 
when we were teenagers. I remem- 
ber reading the words of Jesus Christ 
in John 14:6, “Iam the way, and the 
truth, and the life. No one comes to 
the Father except through me.” These 
words shocked me: the truth is a 
person rather than an abstract con- 
cept. 

I wanted to know more about 
how truth can be a person and 
found myself drawn to the person of 
Christ much more than to Christian- 
ity as a religion. Finally, I decided to 
go even deeper in my journey toward 
this fascinating person who was ei- 
ther totally mad to say that He was 
the truth, or totally honest that He is 
the truth—and there was no other 
way. 

I wanted to study theology, but 
the only school nearby was in Beirut, 
the capital of Lebanon, a two-hour 
drive from my Syrian hometown. At 
that time, | was 17 and Lebanon was 
in the middle of a raging civil war. 
To go into a war zone to study theol- 
ogy was a life-changing decision 
that was very hard for my family to 
accept. But when they saw how pas- 
sionate I was about this journey they 
supported me. 

I moved from a warm and lov- 
ing family home in Lattakia to a 


harsh and violent situation in Beirut. 
During the seven years (1981-1988) 
I studied at the Near East School of 
Theology in Beirut, I faced death 
many times and lost dear friends in 
the horrible war that raged through- 
out Lebanon. I endured all this be- 
cause of my strong desire to know 
Christ as the truth, which has never 
left me. 

I grew up in Syria with a Presby- 
terian father and an Orthodox 
mother, and, when I came to London 
in 1997, I continued studying Prot- 
estant theology and was ordained in 
the United Reformed Church. I was 
the URC’s Senior Chaplain to the 
Universities and Colleges in London 
until 2003. 

In response to what I see as a 
growing need to study the Christian 
faith in the context of the 20th cen- 
tury world, we established The 
Awareness Foundation in an Angli- 
can church in London, thanks to the 
support of Bishop Michael Marshall 
and his congregation. 

Over time, I felt more and more 
part of the Anglican tradition; this 
tradition was the only one [had ever 
encountered that bridged the Prot- 
estant and the Orthodox in me, so I 
chose to ask the Bishop of London to 
ordain me. 


Radix: The political climate in the 
Middle East seems to have changed, 
to have become less tolerant of reli- 
gious and political differences. 
Would you say there has been a ma- 
jor shift in your lifetime? 
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I have spent my entire life in dialogue with Muslims, ever since I had 


Muslim friends as a child. Dialogue in my case has not been only theo- 


logical or intellectual, but rather building bridges and relationships. 


Nassar: Yes, there has been a huge 
shift in the dynamic between reli- 
gions and a dramatic change within 
Islam. Political Islam has gained 
enormous power in the Middle East 
and political Islamic movements 
such as the Muslim Brotherhood, Al 
Qaida, and ISIS have greatly influ- 
enced the societies in the region. The 
most devastating result is the break- 
ing up of communities along reli- 
gious lines and the rise of Islamic 
fanaticism which has spread from 
the Middle East to the whole world. 


Radix: I know that persecution of 
Coptic Christians in Egypt has in- 
creased in recent years. Is the same 
true of Syrian Christians? 


Nassar: Until the Arab Spring, we 
did not experience persecution. 
There was some discrimination, but 
nothing remotely like persecution. 
The conflict in Syria has seen the tor- 
ture, kidnapping, rape, murder, and 
beheading of Christians just because 
of their faith. Christian women are 
now sold as slaves—even sex 
slaves—in special markets in areas 
where fanatical groups like ISIS are 
in control. 

We must also acknowledge that 
other minorities in the Middle East 
are currently experiencing persecu- 
tion and cruelty. Even Muslims may 
find themselves persecuted if they 
are of a different denomination from 
the fanatical groups, or if they do not 
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show support for these groups; some 
have been forced to fight alongside 
them. This has been made much 
worse by the influx of Islamic fanat- 
ics from around the world, includ- 
ing from Europe and the United 
States. 


Radix: I understand that, like Egypt, 
Syria has a long Christian history. 


Nassar: Actually, Christianity 
started in Greater Syria—not in 
Egypt. Palestine at the time of Jesus 
Christ was a satellite of the Roman 
province of Syria. 

According to the Acts of the 
Apostles, the followers of Christ were 
first called Christians in Antioch, a 
major city in Syria (Acts 11:26). Chris- 
tianity existed in Syria since its very 
beginnings, and it was a Christian 
country for centuries before Islam 
even began. Don’t forget that St. Paul 
was in Syria, on the way to Dam- 
ascus, the capital of Syria, when he 
was converted; his mission was to 
persecute the church in Syria — 
which was already strong and grow- 
ing. 


Radix: Have you had much dialogue 
with Muslims? 


Nassar: I have spent my entire life in 
dialogue with Muslims, ever since I 
had Muslim friends as a child. Dia- 
logue in my case has not been only 
theological or intellectual, but rather 


building bridges and relationships, 
which is what I do through the 
Awareness Foundation. Dialogue is 
an important, ongoing process to 
communicate with and understand 
those who are different from me. 


Radix: How is ISIS different from 
what we've seen in the past and how 
great a threat does it pose? 


Nassar: ISIS makes itself distinct, es- 
pecially from Al Qaida, by being 
more cruel and bloodthirsty; their 
mission is to kill and destroy every- 
body and everything in disagree- 
ment with their ideology and under- 
standing of religion. 

ISIS is also unique because they 
are working to establish a caliphate, 
a religious Islamic state (in their ter- 
minology, “al khilafa’”) with no re- 
spect for cultural or national borders 
and identities; they consider Iraq 
and the Sham countries (Syria, Leba- 
non, Jordan and Palestine—includ- 
ing Israel) as one state. ISIS stands 
for the “Islamic State of Iraq and 
Sham” and they won’t stop at the 
borders of Syria. 

The threat of ISIS has been colos- 
sal for the Middle East because it’s 
spreading its poison throughout the 
entire region, threatening the exist- 
ence of all indigenous minorities. 
They also threaten cultural and civil 
values that have bonded people of 
different religions and denomina- 
tions for millennia. 


Radix: Is there any way to 
stop the violence, other 
than military intervention? 
Is peacemaking possible? 


Nassar: I do not believe 
military intervention has 
ever stopped violence; it 
only adds to the destruc- 
tion and death toll. I expe- 
rienced that in my years in 
Beirut, when different 
armies invaded Lebanon 
to try to establish peace, in- 
cluding the U.S. Army. All 
they did was increase the 
level of violence. 

Peace is always pos- 
sible because God gives us 
the ability to live in peace 
if we listen to God, free 
from the political manipulation and 
corruption of God’s message. The 
most important tool of peacemaking 
in our possession is dialogue.In 
Christianity, when God wanted to 
make peace with humanity, God sent 
a message—which was nothing less 
than God in person, to teach us how 
to live in peace. Unfortunately, when 
our vision is clouded by political 
power, we make dialogue the last 
resort, rather than the first and obvi- 
ous one. 

Peace is possible wherever there 
is conflict when we listen to the voice 
of reason and open channels of com- 
munication; dialogue is not only for 
friends—it is especially for enemies 


and those in conflict. Having said 
that, we need to acknowledge that 
since dialogue would not be fruitful 
with a violent terrorist organization 
like ISIS, the way to defeat it is to cut 
its resources, preventing the flow of 
personnel, money, and weapons to 
it. 

As long as many strong world 
economies are partly dependent on 
the manufacture and exportation of 
weapons, conflicts will spread and 
support for organizations like ISIS 
will continue. Fighting over re- 
sources such as oil and gas hinders 
peacemaking, too. 


Radix: How has the situation in 


Aleppo, Syria 


Syria affected you and 
your family? 


Nassar: The conflict in 
Syria has affected every 
Syrian, whether inside or 
outside the country. Most 
Syrians have close connec- 
tions to their homeland. 
Syrian families are usually 
large and very close. I have 
hundreds of relatives in 
Syria. Although I live in 
London, I used to go to 
Syria several times a year 
to see my family or for 
work. As director of the 
Awareness Foundation, I 
was involved with activi- 
ties in the Middle East to 
build bridges between East 
and West and raise awareness about 
the importance of supporting the 
Christian presence in the Middle 
East. Now, I still go to Syria because 
I feel that we have responsibility as 
a foundation to support the Church 
there, and to help Christians face the 
huge challenges of the conflict. Sadly, 
the actual existence of Christianity 
in Syria and Iraq is under threat, and 
the number of Christians is dwin- 
dling day by day due to the displace- 
ment of families by the war. 

My family come from Lattakia, 
in the area that is home to the 
Alawites, an Islamic sect to which 
the President of Syria belongs. This 
area is fairly safe, but like any other 
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I do not believe military intervention has ever stopped violence; it only adds to 


the destruction and death toll. I experienced that in my years in Beirut, when 


different armies invaded Lebanon to try to establish peace. All they did was 


increase the level of violence. 


area in the country it suffers from 
extensive power outages and astro- 
nomical inflation due to the scarcity 
of imported and even manufactured 
goods; this is exacerbated by the in- 
ternal displacement within Syria 
that has resulted in a tripling of the 
population of Lattakia. 


Radix: What would you like West- 
erners to understand about the 
Middle East? 


Nassar: Unfortunately, there are 
many Western misconceptions about 
the Middle East. When the West 
looks at the Middle East, it mostly 
sees darkness, violence, and Islam. 
People in the West should under- 
stand that not everyone in the Middle 
East is a Muslim, and that most Mus- 
lims have nothing to do with fanati- 
cism or terrorism. The Middle East 
is a place of great religious and cul- 
tural diversity, with tremendous his- 
torical roots that give the region the 
epithet “The Cradle of Civilization.” 

Damascus is the oldest capital in 
the world, and Lattakia gave the 
world the first alphabet (Ugaritic) 
in approximately 1400 BC. 

The Middle East is also perceived 
as a big desert where people live in 
tents and ride camels. I remember 
when I first visited America in the 
mid-80s, my American hosts intro- 
duced me to a car, a street, and a 
building; they genuinely thought I 
had left my tent and ridden on a 
camel to get to the airport! Much of 
the region is exceptionally fertile and 
blessed with rich resources; before 
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the current conflict, Syria was an 
exporter of cotton, fruit, vegetables, 
and many minerals. 

One final thing that Westerners 
should understand is the enormous 
influence wielded in the Middle East 
by international and world powers. 
Because of the geographical location 
of the Middle East and its massive 
resources, the region has been, since 
the dawn of history, the chosen field 
of conflict among the world powers. 

After millennia of invasions and 
occupations, the countries of the 
Middle East at last gained some form 
of independence after the Second 
World War. Since then, the region 
has become the favorite location for 
proxy wars between the West and 
the two great powers of the East, 
Russia and China. These proxy 
wars also take place between re- 
gional and international powers in- 
cluding Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the 
Gulf States. 

So we must understand that what 
is happening today is not just the 
product of the peoples of the Middle 
East “not getting on.” Peace in the 
Middle East will be possible only 
when there is international will to 
bring the conflict to an end; peace 
can be established when all parties 
to the conflict come together and 
when all of those parties fully imple- 
ment agreements reached through 
dialogue. 


Radix: Do you see any signs of hope? 


Nassar: Christianity is a faith of 
hope, and without hope we cannot 


exist and our faith becomes in vain. I 
love what St. Peter said: “but in your 
hearts sanctify Christ as Lord. Al- 
ways be ready to make your defense 
to anyone who demands from you 
an accounting for the hope that is in 
you” (1 Peter 3:15, NRSV). 

My hope is that there are enough 
people who believe that faith, what- 
ever the religion, demands peace 
with God and with each other, so that 
we can put our hands together to 
build peace in Syria and the Middle 
East. 

The Awareness Foundation and 
I work tirelessly encouraging people 
to be ambassadors for hope and 
peace. This vision is implemented in 
the Foundation’s work; we recently 
led a Leadership Training Project 
inside Syria for 90 young men and 
women who committed themselves 
to peacemaking in their communi- 
ties. 

We’re determined to put our ef- 
fort, combined with all that other 
faithful and sincere organizations 
are doing, to promote the solution of 
conflict through dialogue and other 
peaceful means. I hope and pray that 
politicians the world over, not just 
in the Middle East, will see that bul- 
lets and bombs only escalate and 
deepen the conflict. We need other 
solutions 

There is hope for the Middle East 
as long as there are people who be- 
lieve that religion is there to serve 
people, not to destroy them, and that 
God is the creator of all, and that 
God’s will is that we live together in 
rich diversity, peace, and love. 


We Will Stay Here for You 


An open letter to Muslim neighbors 


O Muslims of the East, we, the Christians of the East, will stay in Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, and 
Palestine. We are a religion that is rooted in the East to our core. In your name, we are 
persecuted, in your name, our churches are burned, in your name, we are displaced, in your 
name, we are killed, and for you, O Muslims of the East, we are staying, no matter how heavy 
our cross is becoming, because our resurrection is in you and with you. 

They shout “Allahu Akbar” and slaughter us, we together say “Allahu Akbar”—God is 
greater than our hatred and the darkness of their hearts. 

We will not be separated from you, and we have no home without you, because God has 
made our destiny shared, our pain shared, and our joy shared, and even our mourning is 
shared. If they displace us from Mosul, the holy Najaf will be our home; if they slaughter us 
in Raqqah we will move to Damascus; if Mosul and Raqqah fall, then Aleppo and Basra will 
witness that the Lord is one and His house is the house of prayer wherever it exists. 

O Muslims of the East, we faced together the foolishness of the Crusaders, and the dark- 
ness of the Ottomans, and the greed of the West. Together we will go back to Mosul and 
Nineveh, Raqqah and Aleppo, we will fast Ramadan again and welcome the birth of Jesus at 
Christmas. Before we rebuild the burned churches and mosques, we want to rebuild hu- 
mans, who were created in God’s own image. God created us, people and tribes, that we may 
know each other and build relationships of love with Him and with each other. He created 
us different out of great wisdom and endless love. 

We will not leave, O Muslims of the East. The umbilical cord which joined us for centu- 
ries, neither ISIS nor the masters of ISIS will be able to cut. All our ways in the East lead us to 
you. All our prayers we lift with you and for you. They destroyed the Cross raised on our 
churches, but they will not be able to break the crucified one because He rose from the dead 
as a power of love and forgiveness. They burned the churches, but they cannot to dismantle 
the body of Christ on earth, because “on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of 
Hell will not prevail against it” (Matthew 16:18). 

Weare with you. Together we are the hands of God, and His feet, and His heart, and His 
face on this earth. Do not be afraid: Hulagu Khan’s reign ended and Genghis Khan fell, and 
all the conquests and occupations of the East and West were defeated only because we 
realized that hands that interlock can perform miracles. The road to Damascus, which was 
traveled by the Apostle Paul when he saw the light of Christ, is also leading to Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, Raqqah, and Gaza, to Mosul and Nineveh. The Road to Calvary, which 
was walked by the great teacher Jesus, ended with a cross; this is our way, since we left our 
homes in Mosul and Nineveh and Aleppo. The Way of the Cross was never a way of broken- 
ness and weakness. Jesus was crucified, He died, and He rose again. He rose again for us 
and for you. He forgave us and you; He loved us and you. If we were to leave today, we 
would come back tomorrow to knock at your doors and stand on your doorsteps and eat 
from the same bread, because the table is not ours but it is God’s, and He is calling us to fill 
it with joy and love and to plant the fields of our homes with the seeds of peace and light. 


—Nadim Nassar 


dee yO & PS 
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Translated from a speech in Arabic delivered at a meeting with the Christians of Iraq and Syria in 
London and reported in As Safir, a leading Arabic-language daily newspaper in Lebanon. 
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Spreading Vengeance, Spreading Kindness 
God’s Redemptive Response to Violence 


Ted Lewis 


Renan | 


One of the ironies in Middle Eastern news is that Mosul, where many Iraqi Christians have fled from 
ISIS, stands near the Assyrian capital of Nineveh. In the story of Jonah, all the people of Nineveh repent 
and bow down before the living God of the Israelites. This was an unlikely scene for the time. The 
Assyrians were ruthless overlords, impaling conquered people and forcing survivors to worship the 


god Ashur. Jonah’s account is a profound narrative about humanizing a people’s worst enemy. What a 
contrast to the grim narrative of Mosul today. 
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The story of this Moabite woman is about the cycle of virtue instead 


of the cycle of violence. The Ruth narrative can be a catalyst for spreading 


kindness rather than spreading savagery. 


The ancient impalings and 
today’s beheadings are both rooted 
ina violent ethos that penetrates ev- 
ery aspect of life. Violence has pow- 
erful internal effects, for perpetrators 
and victims alike. Violent actions 
result in profound emotional dam- 
age. 

That’s why Rachel, in her 
Bethlehem tomb, still weeps for her 
children and for all who are taken 
into captivity. “She refuses to be com- 
forted,” recalls the Old Testament 
prophet Jeremiah, “because her chil- 
dren are no more” (Jeremiah 31:15). 
Rachel’s tomb, long venerated by 
Jewish, Muslim, and Christian pil- 
grims, is now surrounded by tower- 
ing 25-foot concrete walls fortifying 
an Israeli military compound. What 
asad mixture: the memorialization 
of empathetic pain alongside sym- 
bols of oppression. 

Today, other women weep with 
Rachel: Dinahs and Tamars weep for 
Syrian women who've been raped; 
the 400 virgins of Jabesh Gilead 
weep for the Nigerian girls who were 
abducted from their homes. If such 
atrocities were inflicted on our fam- 
ily members, how would we re- 
spond? Iraqi, Syrian, and Nigerian 
Christians are truly our sisters and 
brothers. How then do we respond 
to their suffering and loss? 

The answer is in Christ’s work 
on the cross, which is healing for 
both offenders and victims. In light 


of the cross, Christians are asked to 
become bearers of forgiveness rather 
than bearers of vengeance. As the 
prophet Isaiah put it, the servant 
“took up our grief and carried our 
sorrows” (Isaiah 53:4). Violence al- 
ways has wounding offenders and 
wounded victims and forgiveness is 
good news is for both sides. 
Recently, the whole world was 
shaken when a Jordanian pilot was 
burned to death by ISIS. In response, 
Jordan’s king, Abdullah II, ordered 
two retributive executions and many 
cried out for even greater revenge. 
The pilot came from Karak, which in 
biblical times was Kir Hareseth, 
Moab’s capital east of the Dead Sea. 
In 2 Kings 3 we read that when Moab 
was subjugated to Israel, Moab’s 
king rebelled, refusing to pay the tax- 
tribute of sheep and wool. Israelite 
troops responded by slaughtering 


Moabites, destroying fortified towns, 
plugging springs, and chopping 
down trees. The survivors vowed to 
repay the Israelites in like manner. 

Cycles of violence run through- 
out the Bible. The book of Judges is 
patterned on such cycles. These sto- 
ries show God judging people for 
their sin but also liberating them 
from their suffering. Reading Judges 
is like watching a medieval action 
movie. 

Ehud stabs an obese king with 
his hidden dagger. Shamgar kills 
600 men with an ox goad. Jael drives 
a tent peg through the temple of a 
sleeping commander. Gideon’s bas- 
tard son, Abimelech, hires thugs to 
kill off his father’s 70 prince-sons so 
that Abimelech, can rule with no ri- 
vals. Samson is a Rambo-like hero 
let loose among the Philistine over- 
lords. (The name “Palestine” is a 
Greek version of the older name “Phi- 
listine.” So, Samson wreaked havoc 
up and down the Gaza Strip.) 

The book of Judges climaxes with 
a string of episodes that dramatize 
this vicious cycle of vengeance. Af- 
ter the brutal rape-murder of the un- 
named Levite’s concubine (Judges 
19), the tribes rallied to enforce capi- 
tal punishment on the perpetrators. 
This resulted in a series of battles, 
and in the third battle the Israelites 
ended up burning every Benjamite 
town, slaughtering men, women, 
and children alike. This sudden 
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combustion of ethnic cleansing 
leaves the entire tribe of Benjamin 
dead, save 600 soldiers who held out 
in a cave. 

To prevent Benjamite extinction, 
a campaign is launched to slaugh- 
ter the residents of Jabesh Gilead (the 
land of Jordan) in order to seize vir- 
gin-wives for the 600 men. But only 
400 women were captured. To make 
up the difference, another 200 
women are seized at Shiloh as they 
danced in the harvest festival. There, 
the book of Judges ends abruptly, 
with these words: “Everyone did 
what was right in their own eyes” 
(Judges 20:25). 

Like a breath of fresh air, the book 
of Ruth follows Judges. The story of 
this Moabite woman is about the 
cycle of virtue instead of the cycle of 
violence. The Ruth narrative can be 
a catalyst for spreading kindness 
rather than spreading savagery. One 
act of kindness (“hesed”) led to an- 
other until a family that was 
“empty” (1:21) became a family full 
of blessing. And to think a Moabite 
(from present day Jordan) would be 
a great-grandmother to David! In 
Ruth, exclusion is overruled by em- 
brace and vengeance toward the 
“other” has no place. 

Consider how at this harvest fes- 
tival a woman was protected from 
sexual molestation (Ruth 2). Kind- 
ness is an important virtue in a cul- 
ture of peace. In cultures of violence, 
empathy is repressed and offending 
parties behave irresponsibly. Every- 
one loses. But when the law of kind- 
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ness trumps the law of force, people 
behave responsibly. Everyone has 
“response-ability” to treat others as 
they would want to be treated. This 
synergy of internal kindness and 
external responsibility promotes a 
cycle of virtue that sets new life and 
blessing in motion. 

These Old Testament themes of 
vengeance and kindness lead into 
the New Testament story of redemp- 
tion. Let’s reflect on the emotional ef- 
fect of witnessing violence. It’s easy 
to have a cinematic detachment from 
the after-effects of violence. 

Think about it. When you read in 
the Bible about a town being wiped 
out, do you consider the lifelong 
trauma for survivors who witnessed 
the stabbing or burning of family 
members? Do you consider how 
some of those survivors might rise 
up later to perpetrate similar atroci- 
ties? Hadad, one of Solomon’s ad- 
versaries, never forgot the six-month 


genocide he witnessed as a boy 
against “all the men of Edom” at the 
hands of Joab’s Israelite army (1 
Kings 11). 

When disaster and exile finally 
fell upon the Hebrew nation, the 
prophets began engaging the com- 
plexities of sin and suffering. 
Jeremiah described how the offen- 
sive activities of God’s people had 
turned into “the wound of my 
people” (Jeremiah 8). Isaiah wrote 
poetry about a suffering servant who, 
“though he had done no violence” 
(Isaiah 53) would bear the sins of oth- 
ers. How is it that “by his wounds 
we are healed”? 

In the mission of Jesus, God re- 
sponds to human sin and to human 
suffering. As a restorative justice 
mediator, I’ve learned that justice 
can be healing in a way that makes 
both victims and offenders whole 
again. Atonement (literally, at-one- 
ment in Old English) helps the 
wounder and the wounded. 

Restoration, on the human level, 
is both sociological and psychologi- 
cal. As we see in Judges, offenders 
create victims and victims can be- 
come offenders. Over time, barriers 
define group relationships, and 
eventually, cultural myths create 
walls. 

Through negative stereotypes of 
the “other,” vengeance spreads to the 
next generation. Emotion and cog- 
nition conspire together. But love for 
the enemy can also spread when the 
humanity of the “other” is recog- 
nized, as we see in Ruth. God’s re- 


The cross is not only our means of deliverance, it is also a model to follow. By 


addressing both the problem of sin and being sinned against, God effectively 


threw a wrench into the cycle of violence. 


demption is essentially bridge build- 
ing at a cosmic level. When the new 
kingdom breaks in, everything once 
separated can be reconnected. And 
just as offenders and victims can find 
relational wholeness and peace, so 
it is that our two-sided selves—our 
inner victim and our inner of- 
fender—can face each other with 
death-and-resurrection power to 
bring wholeness and peace within. 
Thanks be to God that something 
was done for us that we could never 
do for ourselves! But there is more. 

The cross is not only our means 
of deliverance, it is also a model to 
follow. By addressing both the prob- 
lem of sin and being sinned against, 
God effectively threw a wrench into 
the cycle of violence. Those who fol- 
low Jesus are invited to spread lov- 
ing kindness instead of vengeful vio- 
lence. 

Jurgen Moltmann, in his book 
The Crucified God, nicely pulls to- 
gether all of these themes: 


The one will triumph who first 
died for the victims then also for 
the executioners, and in so doing 
revealed a new righteousness 
which breaks through vicious 
circles of hate and vengeance and 
which from the lost victims and 
executioners creates a new 
mankind with a new humanity. 


Moltmann sees how oppression 
has two sides, the master and the 
slave, and how “oppression destroys 
humanity on both sides.” This is 


why God became humiliated in and 
with Jesus in order to free both of- 
fenders and victims. Can we, too, 
embody such humility? Moltmann’s 
student Miroslav Volf understands 
how the crucifixion was neither 
passive response nor redemptive 
violence. It was a higher third way 
that alone could redeem. As such, 
the cross “is a model of social be- 
havior toward the other as wellasa 
statement about what God has done 
for us” (Exclusion and Embrace). 

In the cross a new cycle is inau- 
gurated: love received leads to love 
given. The resurrected Jesus told his 
disciples that they can now be ex- 
tenders of forgiveness (John 20). 
Later, when the doubting disciple 
Thomas finally joins the group, Jesus 
says to him, inso many words, “Yes, 
touch my wounds. Come and expe- 
rience them as healed wounds. See? 
They are no longer sensitive. I am 
strong. I am alive!” 


It was Thomas who first evange- 
lized the region we know as North- 
ern Iraq. In the first and second cen- 
turies the number of Assyrian Chris- 
tians, speaking Aramaic, grew rap- 
idly and they became a leading soci- 
ety in the vicinity of Nineveh/ Mosul. 
In a quiet manner they survived into 
the 20th century, only to face un- 
speakable violence at the hands of 
the Ottoman Turks, who killed half 
of the Assyrian Christian population 
exactly 100 years ago in 1915. And 
now Assyrian Christians are once 
again under brutal attack, this time 
by ISIS. 

I like to think that an oral tradi- 
tion of Thomas’s pastoral encour- 
agement has been passed down 
through the centuries to 1915 and 
even to 2015. To anew Assyrian con- 
vert Thomas might have said, “You, 
too, can be healed from your sinning 
ways as well as from the pain others 
have laid upon you. Forgiveness cov- 
ers it all. You might carry memories 
of the past like scars, but they will 
no longer have a hold on you. They 
will no longer be tender. See here. 
Touch this scar of mine. You too can 
be strong. Believe in him. He is 
alive!” 

May we all gain strength and 
hope from the power of the 
resurrection. 


Ted Lewis, a restorative justice consult- 
ant and trainer, lives in Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. 
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In the Garden with Jesus 


“T wish I could, but I can’t, 
because you're black.” 


These words, handwritten in the 
careful, but irregular, script of a 
seven-year-old, stared at me. I 
blinked. Tears pierced my eyes. I 
rubbed them but disbelief could not 
erase the words looking back at me. 
This was the first letter I had received 
from a childhood friend attending 
my school. 

“T wish I could, but I can’t, because 
you're black.” What did these words 
mean? They frightened me. They con- 
fused me. They tied themselves 
around my ankles and wrists, 
tightly. They locked my gaze in 
place. They wrapped a gag around 
my mouth, firmly. They seared their 
imprint on my mind, my heart, and 
built a room with a door, leaving it 
neither fully open nor fully closed. 

“I wish I could, but I can’t, because 
you're black.” These words shad- 
owed me. They still shadow me even 
when I am not conscious of being 
shadowed by them. I did not know 
how to make sense of the words writ- 
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ten by my friend. My friend. My 
friend? We walked home from school 
together almost every day. Her name 
was Dawn. She was my best friend. 

“T wish I could, but I can’t, because 
you're black.” Ineeded to know what 
these words meant and why my 
friend wrote such a letter to me. I can- 
not remember whether I rushed to 
her home or waited to see her at 
school the next day. I did not tell my 
parents about the letter. At the time, 
words such as “racism” held no 
meaning for me, but I knew without 
knowing that my parents would tell 
me to cut all ties with my friend. That 
my friend was white would have re- 
inforced the point that my family and 
I were not welcome there in England. 
And so, I buried her written words 
in silence even as they tilled my 
thoughts. 

“Twish I could, but I can’t, because 
you're black.” When I did meet my 
friend and asked her why she wrote 
that letter to me, she explained that 
her oldest sister had dated a young 
black man and had gotten pregnant. 
Her predicament infuriated her par- 


ents. They did not want their young- 
est daughter to have a black friend 
for fear that she, too, would be led 
astray. These were not the actual 
words she used; time has passed and 
stories of adulthood crowd out a 
child’s speech in my thoughts. Still, 
the marriage between written and 
verbal words marks my memory. 

“Twish I could, but I can’t, because 
you're black.” Smiles find no home on 
lips. Awkward glances and strained 
hellos get caught up in the screams, 
yells, laughter, chatter, squabbles, 
gossip, rhymes, arguments, and 
sing-alongs to the latest chart songs 
that are uttered by children who run, 
hold hands, skip, stand, sit, jump, 
fight, kick, and play in the school 
playground. And without an- 
nouncement, a friendship disap- 
pears into the wind. 

Years later, as I reflect on this 
childhood memory, I am thankful 
that the words and actions of my 
friend no longer define me. And yet, 
her choices and those of her family 
prove useful for they enable me to 
raise several questions about the 


How do we move forward when an unexpected event, an anticipated 


moment, or a fracture in a relationship leaves us emotionally drained 


or spiritually depleted? 


challenges individuals face when 
they confront, and seek to heal from, 
relational conflict. 

How do we move forward when 
an unexpected event, an anticipated 
moment, or a fracture in a relation- 
ship leaves us emotionally drained 
or spiritually depleted? How do we 
press on when worry, depression, or 
fear consumes us psychologically, 
spiritually? How do we hold on to 
hope when challenges and trials 
urge us to give up on ourselves, oth- 
ers, and even God? I find answers to 
these questions by pondering how 
Jesus engaged with those around 
him during the days leading up to 
his death. 

Before people spat at him, ridi- 
culed, mocked, and beat him; before 
they stripped clothes from his body; 
before they punched him, yelled, and 
jeered, and shoved and pushed him; 
before they scorned him; before they 
lied to his face and lied about him 
and betrayed him; and before they 
crucified him, Jesus stood in a gar- 
den and prayed. In this garden, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus 
poured his heart out to God — his 


heavenly Father, his Papa— through 
prayer. 

When anxiety gripped him, Jesus 
moved forward by bringing his dis- 
ciples, his companions, his friends, 
his brothers, to the Garden of 
Gethsemane and instructed them to 
“sit here while I go over there and 
pray” (Matthew 26:36, NRSV). As he 


prepared himself to pray, “He took 
with him Peter and the two sons of 
Zebedee, and began to be grieved 
and agitated” (Matthew 26:37). 
Though he was the Son of God, 
though his disciples called him 
teacher (“Rabbi”), and though he 
was a healer and renowned teacher, 
Jesus showed his vulnerability by 
being transparent with his inner 
circle of friends. Pride found no ex- 
pression in his transparency with 
God, himself, and others. He wore 
grief like a yoke. Fear paced his 
thoughts. In his sorrow, in the midst 
of his angst, Jesus turned to his com- 
panions and said, “I am deeply 
grieved, even to death; remain here, 
and stay awake with me” (Matthew 
26:38). He made his needs known to 
them but did not wait for their re- 
sponse. Though his disciples fol- 
lowed him into the garden, Jesus 
chose to pray alone. 

Jesus walks. Forward. He walks 
“a little farther” away from the dis- 
ciples (Matthew 26:39). He does not 
fall on his knees but throws all of 
himself — his body, mind, soul, feel- 
ings, and heart — to the ground. As 
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he falls on the ground, one can imag- 
ine his face being sprayed with the 
dust of the earth. The time he spends 
on the ground is unspecified. All 
that matters is that Jesus brought all 
of himself to God. And so he prays: 
“My Father, if it is possible, let this 
cup pass from me; yet not what I want 
but what you want” (Matthew 
26:39). At some point, he returns to 
his disciples. They are sleeping. He 
does not wake them all up, but he 
turns to Peter and says, “So, could 
you not stay awake with me one 
hour?” (Matthew 26:40). Just “one 
hour?” One hour? Jesus’s question 
hangs in the air. 

Peter does not respond. Peter, 
who vowed neither to betray nor to 
abandon Jesus, cannot stay up, even 
for an hour. Yet though agitated, 
though saddled with worry, Jesus is 
able to move forward by turning at- 
tention to Peter rather than focusing 
on himself. And so he says to Peter, 
his disciple, his friend, his brother: 
“Stay awake and pray that you may 
not come into the time of trial; the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak” (Matthew 26:41). 

Compassion, concern, forgive- 
ness, and love guide Jesus’s instruc- 
tion. His flesh is weak, but Jesus is 
willing to counsel and extend a hand 
of friendship to Peter even when he 
cannot — does not — meet him dur- 
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ing his time of need. And Peter re- 
mains silent. Though present to the 
needs of others, Jesus attends to his 
own distress. He refuses to dwell on 
what his disciples, his companions, 
can or cannot do for him. 

They may not stand by his side, 
or hold him in his grief, or listen to 
his cry, or hug him, or pray for him, 
or sit with him, but Jesus is not alone. 
And so, fora second time, he returns 
to his heavenly Father, his Papa. A 
Papa who can be somewhere and ev- 
erywhere at the same time — a Papa 
who “neither slumbers nor sleeps” 
(Psalm 121:4). And Jesus prays, “My 
Father, if this cannot pass unless I 
drink it, your will be done” (Mat- 
thew 26:42). If. If, If only. [fonly. Jesus 
submits to his Papa’s will, so God’s 
will “will be done” (Matthew 26:42). 
God’s will reigns. 

We do not know how long Jesus 
stayed with God. We just know he 
chose to pray to the only one who 
would stay awake every hour of the 
day and night — his heavenly Papa. 
Still, the disciples are not far from 
the mind of Jesus. He returns to them 
and “finds them sleeping, for their 
eyes were heavy” (Matthew 26:43). 
Jesus does not wake them up. In this 
moment, he chooses not to shame 
them or belittle them for not coming 
to his aid during his time of need. 
Instead, “for the third time” (Mat- 


thew 26:44) he walks to another part 
of the garden, and, “saying the same 
words” again prays to his Papa, “My 
Father, if this cannot pass unless I 
drink it, your will be done” (Mat- 
thew 26:42). 

Silence fails to quiet his fears. 
Worries pervade his mind. And yet, 
his relationship with God remains 
intact. Like a harness, the love of his 
Papa supports Jesus and gives him 
the strength he needs to carry on and 
move forward. Jesus stays with God, 
his companion, for an unstated pe- 
riod, and returns to his disciples. 
They are still asleep. Jesus says to 
them, “Are you still sleeping and tak- 
ing your rest? See, the hour is at 
hand, and the Son of Manis betrayed 
into the hand of sinners. Get up, let 
us be going. See, my betrayer is at 
hand” (Matthew 26:45-46). And 
they walk out of the garden, together. 
And no one says a word. 

There is much we can learn from 
Jesus. When consumed with anxiety, 
Jesus did not hide his vulnerability 
from his disciples. He made his 
needs known to them. He selected 
three of the twelve disciples to ac- 
company him as he pressed in and 
confronted his grief. And yet, Jesus 
did not ask his companions to pray 
for him. Jesus himself communicated 
with his heavenly Papa constantly. 
He cultivated a persistent prayer life 


Our disappointment can easily harden our hearts, causing us to become 


bitter. Take heart. Jesus reminds us that we can direct our concerns to God 


and God will listen to us. 


that looked to the only one who 
could be present to his needs at any 
time of the day or night. 

Jesus knew he was the Son of 
God. Jesus knew he was born to love. 
Jesus knew he was going to die. He 
“knew that his hour had come to 
depart from this world and go to the 
Father. Having loved his own who 
were in the world, he loved them to 
the end” (John 13:1). His relation- 
ship with God accommodated raw, 
transparent testimony. Jesus with- 
held nothing of himself from God. 

The disciples saw Jesus pray of- 
ten. Such was the importance of 
prayer in his life that one disciple 
asked Jesus to teach him and the 
other disciples how to pray (Luke 
11:1). It was the only time a disciple 
asked Jesus to teach them all how to 
practice a spiritual discipline. 

We can take heart from Jesus’s 
willingness to pray to God in the 
midst of affliction. Our own pain and 
emotional battles may overwhelm 
us, but, like Jesus, we can pray toa 
God who can handle our questions, 
our hurt, our grief. Friends, family, 
colleagues, and other companions 
may not, for all sorts of reasons, be 
able or willing to partner with us as 
we journey through a season of grief. 
We may resent them for not coming 
through for us. Our disappointment 
can easily harden our hearts, caus- 


ing us to become bitter. Take heart. 
Jesus reminds us that we can direct 
our concerns to God and God will 
listen to us. Like Jesus, we can dis- 
cover a God who will always stand 
by our side — even when we do not 
feel him, do not sense him. God will 
never buckle under the strain of ad- 
versity. 

Jesus’s experience in the Garden 
of Gethsemane leaves us with many 
questions to ponder. With whom are 
we willing to be vulnerable when we 


confront trials of any kind? When 
faced with the prospect of following 
God’s will for our lives, are we will- 
ing to press in and, like Jesus, share 
our concerns with God and submit 
to his plan for our life? How real, 
how honest, how vulnerable are we 
willing to be with God, ourselves, 
and others? 

Let us follow Jesus’s example. Let 
us try not to answer these questions 
for ourselves but to share our heart 
with God. Only God, our constant 
companion, can give us the strength 
to follow his will for our lives. As a 
child, I did not have a framework or 
a language with which to articulate 
what I was feeling when my friend 
severed ties with me. 

My seven-year-old self did not 
know to whom I could turn, and I 
did not know how to process my 
grief as I considered the loss of my 
friendship. Though many sur- 
rounded me on the playground, | felt 
alone — lost, even — as Imasked my 
vulnerability by pretending to enjoy 
playing with my peers. But, as an 
adult, I can follow Jesus’s example 
and share my hurt with God. And 
God will listen. God will not rush 
me through my pain. 

Transparency is the gateway to 
living out a liberating faith. Like 
Jesus, we can be brutally honest with 
God. As the author of Hebrews notes, 
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[am black. Iam a woman. I was born on the supposed wrong side of the 


socio-economic tracks, and I am God’s daughter. God loves me. Period. 


God will always love me. 


“In the days of his flesh, Jesus offered 
up prayers and supplications, with 
loud cries and tears, to the one who 
was able to save him from death, and 
he was heard because of his rever- 
ent submission” (Hebrews 5:7). At 
no time does God silence Jesus or 
interrupt him when he shares his 
heart with him. God loves and sup- 
ports Jesus through the pain. Beauti- 
ful. God never berates Jesus for be- 
ing an emotional mess. 

There is hope for us all! Beautiful. 
Jesus fixes his sight on a God who 
never loses sight of him. Beautiful. 
Though we do not hear God speak, 
Jesus continues to trust God. Beauti- 
ful. Jesus still calls God “Father.” 
Beautiful. Jesus withholds nothing of 
himself as he surrenders his con- 
cerns to God. Beautiful. Beauty can 
be found in the ashes of our grief. 
Love finds expression in sorrow. 

Jesus also gives us permission to 
wrestle with God through prayer as 
we struggle to submit to his will for 
our lives. We can ask others to join 
us during seasons of hardship, but, 
like Jesus, we can encourage those 
who belong to our inner circle to pray 
to God for themselves — even if they 
cannot support us in our hour of 
need; even when we must carve out 
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time to spend time with God, alone. 

It gives me great comfort to know 
that unlike his disciples, Jesus will 
be our constant companion. He will 
stay awake with us when worry 
weighs heavy on our mind. Jesus 
will pray for us. He is present to us 
even when we don’t feel his pres- 
ence. Jesus is our friend. He is my 
friend. God will never sever his rela- 
tionship with me, for any reason. He 
will not turn his back on me, or cut 
ties with me and say, “I wish I could, 
but I can’t, because you're black.” 

Iam black. lam a woman. I was 
born on the supposed wrong side of 
the socio-economic tracks, and lam 
God’s daughter. God loves me. Pe- 
riod. God will always love me. No 
agenda of humankind can prevent 
God from cherishing me as his be- 
loved. None whatsoever. 

Iam grateful toa God who places 
all of us, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike, at the forefront of his mind. 
God is the great comforter and great 
healer. Through Jesus, God, who “is 
love” (1 John 4:8), chooses to love us 
again and again and again. That the 
God of the universe wants to be our 
companion, and that Jesus longs to 
be our friend, often amazes and 
baffles me. 


What kind of love is this? This is 
the kind of love only the creator of 
love, God, can create. This kind of 
love forgives. This love embraces us 
in the midst of our doubts. We can 
cry out, “My God, my God, why have 
you forsaken me?” (Matthew 27:46), 
and “My God, my God why have 
you forsaken us?” and know that 
God’s love remains constant. This 
love is neither fickle nor undepend- 
able. It is faithful and considers hu- 
manity worth dying for. It saves and 
invites transparency. Forgiveness, 
grace, kindness, vulnerability, peace, 
turmoil, resurrection, transforma- 
tion, and liberation are the hallmarks 
of this love: a love that never dies; a 
love that cannot be swept away by 
the wind. 


“As the Father has loved me, so I have 
loved you; abide in my love” (John 15:9). 


For Kira Anne Rabut Salde-Azzam 


Claudia May is a visiting scholar in the 
Department of African American Stud- 
ies and African Diaspora Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Claudia is also a spiritual director (see 
claudiamay.org). © Claudia May 2015 


What I Found in the Pot 


In the drought we’ve been doing our bit 

by saving the water as it heats up 

before the shower. Then I go around 

the garden with the bucket, trying to keep green 
what I can. We'll have some casualties this year, 
with the lake down to twenty-five percent. 

I've thought, who is it that can let roses die? 

Not L. So I lug the bucket around, making decisions 
about what will live. It’s difficult business. 

This morning, before I lavished the pot of petunias 
with a precious flow, I stuck my finger into the soil 
to feel for any moisture there. I found more 

than I expected, my finger squishing up 

against something soft. Yanking my hand out, 
limagined a slug, but I knew that the slime 

wasn’t quite right. Brows furrowed, I brushed the foliage 
open, and I gasped. In the pot, in a rounded bowl 
of lashed-up things lay an egg, a sparrow’s maybe, 
small and dappled blue—and next to the egg 

two newly hatched chicks, one of which moved 

as chicks should, jerking toward its mother’s warmth. 
But one chick didn’t move. Its life had been but 

an hour, its breath pressed out by my push 

into the pot. Though I hoped my water gave life, 

a life of flesh and blood gave way. Some say 

it’s a natural trade-off. Isay no. 

It’s not a necessary evil or a mystery. 

It’s just what hurts, this unintentional taking, 

this part of the way things sometimes 

happen, things that can’t be helped 

but should be, a sparrow that, like the others, will not 
sow nor reap nor gather into barns, but also whose 
heavenly father won’t ever feed as a chick 


crying out for its next good meal. 


—Greg Spencer 
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Exodus 
Gods and Kings 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Hollywood is taking a new interest 
in Old Testament stories. Last fall, 
Darren Aronofsky directed Noah and 
now Ridley Scott has taken on Exo- 
dus, the great liberation story of the 
Israelites. 

The Exodus story has inspired 
oppressed people for millennia, 
with the hope that however misused 
and disregarded they may be, God 
sees them and cares about their suf- 
fering. Enslaved African Americans 
sang, “Go down, Moses, Way down 
in Egypt’s land, Tell old Pharaoh: let 
my people go” and “Oh, Mary, don’t 
you weep, don’t you mourn... 
Pharaoh's army got drownded. Oh, 
Mary, don’t you weep.” The ancient 
Biblical story reminds us that God is 
always on the side of justice. 

So, a new Exodus movie by En- 

glish director Ridley Scott (Blade 
Runner, Thelma and Louise) sounded 
promising. But as it turns out, Scott 
is a professed atheist and tells the 
epic story without divine elements. 
Knowing this in advance would 
make viewing the movie less confus- 
ing. 
The familiar backstory is that 
Pharaoh, fearing the Israelites’ rapid 
population growth, commanded that 
all male Israelite babies be killed. But 
one Israelite woman, the mother of 
Moses, hid her baby boy beside a 
river, where he was found and 
adopted by an Egyptian princess. 

Growing up in the royal palace, 
Moses was like a brother to the 
young Pharaoh. But then something 
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happened. In the biblical story, 
Moses saw an Egyptian beating a 
Hebrew slave and killed the oppres- 
sor. This pivotal scene, upon which 
the rest of the plot hinges, is not 
shown in the film version. Instead, 
Moses kills two Egyptians because 
they discover his Jewish identity. 
Pharaoh is furious and Moses has to 
flee for his life. 


In the biblical version, Moses 
acts out of moral outrage. In the Scott 
version, he acts out of self-preserva- 
tion, a significant shift in motiva- 
tion and character. Actor Christian 
Bale, who plays Moses, shares a 
low view of the man revered by three 
of the world’s great religions, char- 
acterizing Moses as barbaric and 
schizophrenic. 


Film 


The Exodus story has inspired oppressed people for millennia, with 


the hope that however misused and disregarded they may be, God 


sees them and cares about their suffering. 


After escaping to the wilderness, 
Moses marries and has a family. The 
film shows him living a peaceful, 
pleasant life in an isolated village, a 
part of his story we don’t usually 
hear about. 

In the biblical account, this peace- 
ful life changes when Moses comes 
face to face with the burning bush. 
The voice of God commands Moses 
to tell Pharaoh that the Hebrew 
people, enslaved for centuries, must 
be freed. 

In the film, the voice doesn’t come 
from the burning bush; instead, a 
belligerent young boy harangues 
Moses, coming across like a 
schoolyard bully. This representa- 
tion of God, evidently the 
filmmaker’s view, is offensive. And, 
since Moses was injured in a 
rockslide before this encounter, we 
are allowed to think the whole thing 
may be a hallucination. 

Moses reluctantly goes back to 
Egypt and trains Israelite slaves in 
the art of war. The filmmaker’s imag- 
ined military response is what would 
be expected, the way the world 
works. The biblical story is about 
God’s extraordinary, miraculous in- 
tervention. 

Moses tells Pharaoh that God 
wants the Israelites’ freed and when 
Pharaoh refuses a series of plagues 
is unleashed on the Egyptians. Each 
new plague is worse than the last. 
The movie presents these plagues as 
natural occurrences, following from 


one another. So, for example, when 
crocodiles attacked people the Nile 
turned to blood, fish would then die, 
frogs would be driven out of the river, 
etc. These events did follow a natu- 
ral cycle familiar to Egyptians. 

But the Bible presents these 
plagues as different in nature and 
intensity—such that Pharaoh be- 
lieved they came from the Hebrew 
God and asked Moses to stop them. 

In the biblical story, Moses warns 
Pharaoh to repent repeatedly. After 
each warning Pharaoh agrees to let 
the Israelites go and then reneges on 
his promise. 

The repeated calls for repentance 
reveal God’s desire for both justice 
and reconciliation. But Pharaoh, 
concerned about his slave-labor 
economy, won't listen to God’s mes- 
sage. 

The story builds on these en- 
counters: God offering mercy in ex- 
change for justice, followed by 
Pharaoh's treachery. The movie 
strangely omits these dramatic en- 
counters between Pharaoh and 
Moses. 

The movie does give us the cin- 
ematic spectacle of the Red Sea part- 
ing. But the director maintains that 
it wasn’t supernatural, that the great 
biblical miracle was really an earth- 
quake followed by a tsunami. 

That these “natural” events hap- 
pened at the exact moment the Isra- 
elites walked through the Red Sea, 
seconds before the waters descended 


on the Egyptians, doesn’t strike him 
as miraculous. 

The recent Noah movie also fea- 
tured dramatic water scenes and 
also took liberties with the story. The 
Biblical account of Noah is told ina 
few brief passages. To make a fea- 
ture-length movie the story had to be 
expanded. The director, Darren 
Aronofsky, was imaginative in this 
expansion, while remaining true to 
the spirit of the biblical account. The 
Noah movie showed a world created 
by a God both righteous and loving. 

In Ridley Scott’s Exodus some of 
the story’s most dramatic scenes are 
left out and others are explained 
away. The movie misrepresents the 
character of God, but then, accord- 
ing to the director, God doesn’t ex- 
ist. Scott strips the story of all that’s 
miraculous, which is all that makes 
the story worth telling. At one point, 
as the movie dragged on, I started 
murmuring, “Please don’t take us 
into the wilderness.” I just wanted it 
to end. 

As playwright and Christian 
apologist Dorothy Sayers once 
wrote: the dogma is the drama. 
Desacralizing this story of God’s 
miraculous intervention in human 
history sabotaged the drama. The 
book is better. Dramatically better. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. She is also author of 
the book, Finding Faith. 
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Songs of Innocence 


U2 


(iTunes upload and Island Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


It’s been way too long since the Irish 
superstar quartet U2 has made much 
of a ripple in the pop music world. 
The band continues to command 
sold-out arenas with its dynamic, 
rock-compelling music and to record 
movie soundtrack tunes. But it feels 
like frontman vocalist Bono has been 
on a spotlight mission, as a philan- 
thropist, venture capitalist, activist 
and celebrity. He’s met with U.S. 
presidents on international matters 
and hobnobbed with media stars at 
actor George Clooney and activist / 
lawyer Amal Alamuddin’s Septem- 
ber wedding in Venice. 

So, in the midst of the leader’s 
globetrotting, what has happened to 
U2 and why has it been reduced to 
“chasing relevancy,” as David 
Carr’s New York Times headline 
boldly pronounced? 

Carr was writing about the 
band’s decision to partner with 
Apple iTunes, which on September 
9, 2014 unveiled its new iPhone 6, 
marketed to coincide with the new 
U2 album, Songs of Innocence. The al- 
bum was uploaded across the 
iPhone universe for free via iTunes 
(500 million users). 

Five years in the making (U2’s 
last studio album, No Line on the Ho- 
rizon, was released in 2009 to 
underwhelming response, critically 
and commercially), Songs of Innocence 
may be seen as a special gift to U2 
fans, or it could be viewed asa plan 
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to get its music heard in a pop music 
world more interested in hip-hop acts 
and young stars such as Taylor 
Swift than a band that burst onto the 
scene more than 30 years ago. As 
Bono remarked in a Facebook O&A 
on the Apple stunt: “I had a beauti- 
ful idea. Might have gotten away 
with ourselves. Artists are prone to 


that kind of thing: a drop of megalo- 
mania, a touch of generosity, a dash 
of self-promotion, and a deep fear 
that these songs we poured our life 
into over the last few years might not 
have been heard.” 

Critics were quick to complain 
that the act “devalues music” and 
“the giving away of music like this 


isas damaging to its value as piracy,” 
and many consumers, Carr wrote, 
saw the giveaway as “an unwanted 
intrusion into their most personal 
territory—their music collection.” 
Still, as of this fall, Bono, speaking at 
Ireland’s Web Summit, boasted that 
100 million people had listened toa 
track from Songs of Innocence and that 
300 million people listened to the 
entire album. 

So, checked my own iPhone and 
there it was: Songs of Innocence in its 
entirety. As my musical interests 
have evolved and I was being fed 
with a socio-politic Christocentric 
worldview elsewhere, I largely lost 
interest in the band in the nineties 
after the excellent recordings Rattle 
and Hum and Achtung Baby. Since 
then, I took note more of the spec- 
tacle of the band than its music. 

So, without expecting to be 
moved by the new album, I plugged 
my headphones into my iPhone and 
gave a listen to Songs of Innocence, and 
[have to admit that this collection of 
11 songs (not including the 10 addi- 
tional tracks that were released a 
month later as Songs of Innocence De- 
luxe on CDs, vinyl, and through digi- 
tal streaming services) was surpris- 
ingly very fine, with the sensibility 
of the band’s earlier music—bold 
and strident rock and passionate 
singing by Bono. 

But what makes Songs of Inno- 
cence a worthy listen is its lyrical con- 
tents. Bono has been quoted as say- 
ing that this is “the most personal 
album we’ve written.” It’s true. The 
themes are raw takes on “the first 
journeys,” as Bono explains, making 
this somewhat of an autobiography 
of U2 from its early innocent days, 
including a salute to one of the 
bandmates’ musical heroes on the 
highlight tune, “The Miracle (of Joey 
Ramone),” that leads off the album. 

The words could suggest Bono’s 
spiritual sensibilities, but it’s an 
homage to countercultural punk 


Music 
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[Bono] sings “I’m a long way/From your hill of 


Calvary/...From where I was and where I need to be.” 


rocker Joey Ramone, who founded 
the Ramones in 1974 and died after 
a long illness in 2001, passing away 
while listening to a U2 song, “Ina 
Little While.” In the liner notes, Bono, 
who snuck into a Ramones show 
with the other U2ers in his youth, 
said that the “song about a 
lovestruck hangover” was “turned 
into a gospel song” by Joey. 

Another late punker that U2 cel- 
ebrates is the explosive contrarian Joe 
Strummer of the great band The 
Clash on the rock-charged “This Is 
Where You Can Reach Me Now.” 
His politicized lyrics and rebellious 
attitudes gave license to Bono and 
Co. to take up their “guitars on be- 
half of the soul.” 

More meaningful songs from 
U2’s growing up in civil/religious 
war-fractured Ireland during the 
‘70s: the torrid rocker “Cedarwood 
Road” (the street where Bono grew 
up) which, he sings, was “the war 
zone of [our] teens” and the turbu- 
lent, musically textured and tech- 
rhythmic “Raised by Wolves” about 
a young friend who witnessed bomb- 
ings in Dublin where “33 good 
people were cut down” ina day and 
who later after a period of “I do not 
believe any more” ODed on heroin. 
There’s the lullaby-like “Sleep Like 
a Baby Tonight” with a razor guitar 
ending about a pedophile priest: 
“Hope is where the door is/When 
the church is where the war is/ 
Where no one can feel no one else’s 
pain.” 

One of the most personal Bono 
compositions is “Song for Someone” 


for his wife of 32 years, Ali Hewson, 
where he sings “There is a light/ 
Don’t let it go out” and “I’m a long 
way/From your hill of Calvary/ 
...From where I was and where I 
need to be.” Troubling? Maybe so, 
but at the same time a moving recog- 
nition of long-lasting love. Plus, 
there’s his song to his confidence- 
building mother, who died of a brain 
aneurysm when he was 14: “Iris 
(Hold Me Close)” with its eerie open- 
ing and U2 guitarist The Edge’s rip- 
ping lines. Bono sings: “The dark- 
ness just lets us see/Who we are/ 
I’ve got your life inside me.” 

The end song “The Troubles” 
dives deep into the issue of domestic 
violence in the form of spousal abuse 
with guest co-vocalist Lykke Li sing- 
ing the chorus of the downfall: 
“Somebody stepped inside your 
soul/Little by little they robbed and 
stole /Till someone else was in con- 
trol.” 

The wellspring of Songs of Inno- 
cence is its sense of catharsis 
throughout. It’s personal, as Bono 
says, but it also feels confessional in 
the shadow of memory, joyous in its 
looking back at seminal moments, 
anguished over the prevalent social 
ills. Above all, it’s an album of 
truth—which frankly makes it U2’s 
best album in more than two 
decades.@ 


Dan Ouellette’s new book, Bruce 
Lundvall: Playing by Ear, has been pub- 
lished by ArtistShare (artistshare.com/ 
playingbyear; amazon.com). 
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Small Victories 


Books 


Spotting Improbable Moments of Grace 


by Anne Lamott 


reviewed by Regan McMahon 


Anne Lamott is one of the funniest 
writers around. Who else goes into 
San Quentin State Prison to teach 
storytelling to inmates and notes, 
“Jesus was soft on crime. He’d never 
have been elected anything,” or gets 
irritated by a second-grader’s mom 
who bakes, drives on field trips and 
“seemed to read all of the papers the 
school sent home, which I think is ac- 
tually a little show-offy”? 

A novelist (Imperfect Birds), essay- 
ist, memoirist, creative writing teacher, 
and devout Christian, Lamott has 
bared her neuroses for all to see in her 
many nonfiction books, including her 
“Thoughts on Faith” series: Traveling 
Mercies, Plan B, and Grace (Eventually). 
As she says in her new book, Small 
Victories, “I have a lot of faith and a lot 
of fear a lot of the time.” 

Small Victories: Spotting Improbable 
Moments of Grace is the third in a se- 
ries that began with Help, Thanks, Wow: 
The Three Essential Prayers and was fol- 
lowed by Stitches: A Handbook on Mean- 
ing, Hope and Repair. These slim vol- 
umes are packed with wisdom and 
humor, insecurities and insights that 
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help Lamott make sense of her own 
crazy life and teach us by example. 
They also have gorgeous, lyrical 
turns of phrase (“Sometimes grace 
is a ribbon of mountain air that gets 
in through the cracks”), a small 
handful of profanity, and a few ref- 
erences to God as “He or She.” Her 
writing is so good, her secular fans 
can take the religious stuff, and her 
believing fans can take the edgy 
stuff. 

Lamott’s trademark self-depre- 
cating humor is not just a clever de- 
vice—though there’s at least one 
delicious zinger on every page. It 
helps us see her as human and vul- 
nerable, still haunted (perhaps like 
most of us) by childhood demons, 
feelings of inadequacy, and petty 
jealousies. 

It also underscores how tough 
it is to live in this imperfect world 
where our loved ones let us down, 
pets die, friends and kids get can- 
cer, and it’s hard not to collapse in 
a heap and binge on chocolate, ice 
cream, or alcohol. Lamott does her 
best to resist the first two and she 


has been sober since her 30s (she’s 
60 now). As she treads ground she’s 
gone over before, like her beloved 
hills of Marin County, California, 
where she has always lived, we 
hear again about the “train wreck” 
of a family she grew up in, her feel- 
ings of isolation as a child, her par- 
ents’ fractious marriage, her com- 
ing to faith and sobriety, her pain- 
ful losses of loved ones (her best 
friend Pammy, her novelist father 
and her difficult British mother, her 
dog), friends with physical or men- 
tal illness, and her struggles as a 
single mom. 

Many readers know Lamott pri- 
marily from her breakthrough mem- 
oir, Operating Instructions: A Journal 
of My Son’s First Year. She followed 
that a couple of decades later with 
Some Assembly Required: A Journal of 
My Son's First Son, which she co- 
wrote with the now-grown Sam 
Lamott. Readers feel they know him, 
along with the rest of her ragtag 
crew, which includes her Presbyte- 
rian pastor Veronica and her Jesuit 
pal and confidant Father Tom, to 
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Books 


Lamott’s writing is so good, her secular fans can take the 


religious stuff, and her believing fans can take the edgy stuff. 


whom she turns with existential 
and spiritual conundrums and 
to rage about George W. Bush. 
(Yes, she still has a teensy bit of 
trouble forgiving both him and 
his father for the wars with Iraq.) 

But despite revisiting old 
hurts, in Small Victories Lamott 
offers her most profound 
thoughts on forgiveness. In a 
chapter titled “Forgiven,” she de- 
scribes her “enemy,” the fit, chip- 
per, Right-leaning, cookie-baking 
mother of her son’s friend, and 
how she prayed for “a miracle” 
to become “a better person, a per- 
son who does not hate someone 
just because she wears spandex 
bicycle shorts.” 

Lamott writes the mom’s 
name ona slip of paper and puts 
it into the box she uses as “God's 
in-box,” and says her frequent, 
concise prayer: “Help.” Later, 
when she’s even madder, she 
pulls the name out and adds an 
exclamation point. Slowly her 
answer emerges. “No burning 
bush,” she writes, but she starts 


to see messages popping up ev- 
erywhere about loving your en- 
emies, including a Scripture 
reading one Sunday: “Forgive 
and ye shall be forgiven.” “Now, 
try as I might, I cannot find a 
loophole in that,” she admits. 

Finally, something unex- 
pected happens that opens her 
heart. But a few chapters later, 
she’s shooting daggers at an ob- 
noxious friend of a disliked rela- 
tive, who cuts in line at the mov- 
ies. Such petty indignities are 
fodder for revelation and salva- 
tion in Lamott’s hands. And 
even if she inches only one eye- 
lash closer to being the “better 
person” she wants to be, she’s 
moving in the right direction. 
That’s the definition of a small 
victory. 

Or as Lamott writes, “Two 
baby steps forward? I'll take it.” 


Regan McMahon is senior editor, 
books, at Common Sense Media. 
She is author of Revolution in the 
Bleachers. 
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Jubal 


Come, Hurry and Run! 


by William Edgar 


Eugene Burnand: Peter and John Running towards the Grave 


Even the most avid readers of the 
Gospels cannot quite imagine the 
dramatic change of mood in Jesus’s 
disciples from the afternoon of Good 
Friday till Easter morning. They had 
invested three years, three hard, in- 
tensive, exhilarating years with the 
one they believed would deliver Is- 
rael from its oppressors. Yet he did 
not sound like a revolutionary who 
could overthrow the Romans. He 
was more interested in attacking 
hypocrites and reaching out to 
lowlife outcasts. 

Nevertheless, he sounded very 
convincing. The crowds were aston- 
ished at his teaching, for he had 
much more authority than did their 
regular teachers. And he could heal 
any disease, even raise up the dead. 
He made astonishing declarations 
about himself: “Before Abraham 
was, lam,” he told a hostile Hebrew 
crowd, who well understood the 
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implications of calling himself “I 
am.” The disciples believed him, de- 
spite their moments of unbelief. 

But now all seemed lost. Jesus 
was betrayed, tortured, and put to 
death on a Roman gallows. And 
yet... a strange turn of events had 
occurred. Mary Magdalene had 
come to honor the tomb early Sun- 
day morning and found the very 
large boulder blocking the entrance 
removed. 

Jesus’s body was no longer there. 
She ran to tell Peter and John. They 
ran to the tomb. The biblical text tells 
us John outran Peter. Could it be? 
Could it be that all Jesus had said 
about being raised up the third day 
was somehow true? 

We don’t know all that was go- 
ing on inside their minds. But the 
brilliant Swiss realist Eugene 
Burnand well captures their emo- 
tional state. Like children running 


to greet their beloved father home 
after a long trip or to discover the 
present they never imagined anyone 
would give them, John and Peter run 
to the tomb to verify what Mary had 
reported. John, wearing white, sym- 
bol of purity, clasps his hands like a 
football fan hoping against hope that 
his team will stay ahead to the end. 
Peter, somewhat older, his face 
wizened from numerous fishing 
trips, holds his hands to his chest — 
is it true? Am I about to see the one I 
so dearly love even though I denied 
him under pressure? 

The genius of this painting is as 
much in what we don’t see as in 
what we do see. Though John and 
Peter are gazing ahead, we must 
imagine what they behold by seeing 
through their eyes. Is this not the es- 
sence of faith? We know it is true, we 
know Jesus rose, but we have not 
actually seen him as yet. 


Though John and Peter are gazing ahead, we must imagine what they behold 


by seeing through their eyes. Is this not the essence of faith? We know it is 


true, we know Jesus rose, but we have not actually seen him as yet. 


Burnand was maligned during 
his life for resisting Modernism. 
Whereas painters like Gauguin 
and Van Gogh guided the viewer 
behind the visible into another re- 
ality, Burnand painted reality as he 
saw it. No icons here (well, almost 
none). He loved the Swiss country- 
side and often painted glorious pic- 
tures of the natural beauties of his 
beloved country. He also painted 
historical scenes, such as Flight of 
Charles the Bold, which presages 
moving pictures with its photo- 
graphic realism. 

Today, however, we recognize 
that there is much more to his work 
than naturalism. Particularly in his 
depictions of biblical scenes we are 
drawn into the dramatic and emo- 
tional intensity of events. In his Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son Burnand pic- 
tures himself not as the son but the 
father. We sense something of the 
father’s emotions through his far- 
flung arms. Though of a very differ- 
ent era we are reminded of 
Rembrandt's Return of the Prodigal 
Son (1669) with the father’s loving 
embrace of his son and compassion- 
ate, sorrowful joy. 

Burnand’s Peter and John Run- 
ning towards the Grave invites us to 
believe, not with the complacency of 
merely subscribing to theological 
statements, but with the faith that 


Return of the Prodigal Son 


says “I believe, help my unbelief,” 
the faith that runs toward its object, 
the faith that sings with J.S. Bach’s 
Easter Oratorio: Kommt, eilet und 
laufet -come, hurry and run! 


William Edgar is Professor of 
Apologetics at Westminster Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Philadelphia), where he 
has taught for over 20 years. He has 
also been Professeur Associé at the 
Faculté Jean Calvin, Aix-en-Provence, 
France. 


Eugéne Burnand: Peter and John 
Running towards the Grave, 1898, oil 
on canvas, 83 cm x 135 cm, Musée 
d’Orsay, Paris. 


Eugene Burnand (1850-1921) was 
born on August 30, 1850 in 
Moudon, Canton de Vaud, Switzer- 
land. He studied painting at l’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Geneva with 
Barthélémy Menn, a realist master. 
In 1872 he moved to Paris to join 
the studio of landscape painter 
Jean-Léon Géréme. 

Though known as a realist and 
drawn to the new art of photogra- 
phy, his paintings were far more 
than naturalist reproductions of 
people and scenes. 

A major influence was Jean- 
Francois Millet, who painted 

simple people in postures of prayer 
or gleaning the fields as in biblical 
times. 

Burnand is often compared and 
contrasted with Ferdinand Hodler, 
the realist artist from Berne, Switzer- 
land, who was equally religious, but 
decidedly more expressionistic than 
Burnand, whose background was 
Calvinist. 


This article was originally published as an 
ArtWay Visual Meditation (ArtWay.eu) 
and is reprinted with permission. 
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The Last Word 


In Captivity 


An interview with Benjamin Weir 


(revisited) 


I went through times of great fear and uncertainty, not knowing whether I would 


live through the night. Yet underneath all of that there was a sense of God’s 


sustaining power. 


Benjamin Weir served with the Presby- 
terian Church (USA) for nearly 30 years, 
as a pastor and with war-time emergency 
relief assistance for people fleeing their 
homes during the war. In May 1984 he 
was kidnapped from the streets of Beirut 
by an Islamic fundamentalist group, Is- 
lamic Jihad, that later evolved into 
Hezbollah. He was freed 16 months later 
in exchange for US anti-tank weapons, 
as part of the Iran-Contra Affair. 

After he returned to the U.S. he was 
elected moderator of the 1986 General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
One of Ben Weir's students at the Near 
East School of Theology was Nadim 
Nassar (p.4). We've excerpted the fol- 
lowing article from an interview Rev. 
Weir did with Radix shortly after he 
returned to the U.S. 


Radix: During the turmoil in Leba- 
non leading up to your abduction, 
were you tempted to simply go 
home? 


Benjamin Weir: We were there as 
part of the indigenous church, and 
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felt we should follow the advice of 
local church leaders. If the situation 
developed to the point where we 
would be an embarrassment to them 
or they felt the time had come for us 
to leave, we would do so. We also 
decided that if anyone were under 
stress—it was a dangerous situa- 
tion—they should feel free to leave. I 
had helped some of our people leave 
in the early part of the conflict, be- 
cause the stress was hard on them. 
In some cases, they had small chil- 
dren. 

But on the whole we felt that we 
each had tasks that the church 
wanted us to do and we also felt that 
our presence was evidence that the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States still cared about the Lebanese 
people. The church people appreci- 
ated our continuing there because it 
was a time of increasing difficulty, 
of loss of life, loss of property, and 
losses of opportunities. 


Radix: When you were kidnapped, 
how did you cope with the isolation? 


Weir: From the very first I felt | was 
in God’s hands, but I also realized 
that my faith was really quite frag- 
ile. I hoped that I would continue 
trusting God and yet realized that 
there were many factors weighing 
against that. I was alone in a very 
ambiguous situation. I had no idea 
how long I might be held. I didn’t 
know what my captors intended. 
So on the first day I said to my- 
self, I believe God is in control. But I 
have to cooperate and try to main- 
tain a sense of equilibrium. First, I 
remembered hymn lines and Scrip- 
ture verses that became very mean- 
ingful to me. Throughout the entire 
16 months one verse was especially 
important for me, “Trust in the Lord 
with all your heart, and do not rely 
on your own insight. In all your 
ways, acknowledge God and he re- 
direct your paths.” And yet, as I pon- 
dered that verse, I wondered how I 
could cooperate with God. 
I tried to focus on any symbols in 
the room that would be meaningful. 
A light cord became an arm of God, 


reaching out and supporting me. A 
shutter became in its various pieces 
the people of God, the witnesses who 
had gone before and who surround 
us, aS mentioned in Hebrews. And 
Jesus had gone before, running the 
race, setting the example, and was 
now seated at the right hand of God. 

I also remembered, with great 
particularity, faces of people knew: 
my family, Lebanese and Syrian 
co-workers, and others. I realized I 
could not only pray for myself, I 
could pray for them and so I devel- 
oped a round of prayer for people I 
could identify, that I had met, or 
knew about in 22 countries of west- 
ern Asia and eastern Africa.. Some 
had been students at the seminary 
in Beirut and had gone back to serve 
in their own countries. That practice 
of prayer gave mea perspective be- 
yond the bare walls of my environ- 
ment. 

From the beginning I asked for 
an Arabic New Testament, and at 
first the guard said, “No, that’s im- 
possible.” Later, when anew guard 
came on, I repeated my request. He 
wasn’t certain. But on the 35th day, 
to my surprise he brought me an Ara- 
bic New Testament. Then I had an- 
other three months without any- 
thing. Then later, quite without ex- 
planation, one day I found an En- 
glish copy of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible on my mattress. 
That was a tremendous resource. I 
read it avidly, trying to memorize as 
much as I could, because I didn’t 
know how long I would have access 
to it. 

Later, after the end of the 14 
months, I was put in with Father 
Martin Jenco and then with three 
other men. We had a very close and 
intimate Christian fellowship, read- 
ing the Bible together as well as get- 
ting to know one another and shar- 
ing on a very human basis. We 
prayed and celebrated communion 
together. That sharing was very 
meaningful. 

As I paused and reflected, I recog- 
nized the ways in which I had been 
blessed in my life, that God was tak- 
ing care of me, giving gifts of health, 


downpour 


Our truck passed through empty 

Fields, climbed a short hill, and 

At the crest, the road widened. We were 
Surrounded—by men in dress shirts, 
T-shirts, shirtless, and women wrapped in 
Vivid lengths of cloth - red, lime, black — and 
Children chasing each other past mats 


Covered with vegetables, past young men 
Seated on white plastic chairs, past other children 
Asleep, tangled in the crevice between two buildings. 


I got out of the truck, felt the first drops 

Against my neck, and within moments 

The street cleared—vegetables and blankets 

Pulled up, motorbikes scurrying under overhangs— 


A downpour. 


My friends crushed themselves 
Into a food shop, but I stepped back, into the 


Wet-smelling road—khaki pants instantly 
Muddy-red at the bottom—and tilted 


My head and let the rain 


Wash over whatever 


Thad brought with me. 


—Jonathan Cooper 


of food, of water, of memory. I also 
went through times of great fear and 
uncertainty, not knowing whether I 
would live through the night. Yet 
underneath all of that there was a 
sense of God’s sustaining power, 
and I came to realize that faith is not 
simply what we seek to do in the way 
of believing, but that faith is a gift of 
God. That was a very profound ex- 
perience. 


Radix: The kidnapping in Lebanon 
began when the Iranian revolution- 


aries came into the area. Were your 
captors Iranian revolutionaries? 


Weir: No. They were Lebanese 
Shiites. They were young men who 
had joined a small, radical Shiite 
militia group. 

They were very religious people 
who had a great deal of reverence 
and enthusiasm for the Islamic revo- 
lution that had taken place in Iran. 
They saw it as a model and they 
showed great respect for Ayatollah 
Khomeini. But they were Lebanese 
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and they were quite firm about their 
independence. 


Radix: What were your feelings to- 
ward your captors then, and what 
are they now? 


Weir: I continued to pray for them 
throughout my captivity. I deeply 
resented the loss of freedom, the pain 
it certainly caused my family and my 
colleagues, and the lack of opportu- 
nity to continue in the kind of ser- 
vice that I felt was useful. And yet, 
over time, I came to realize that these 
young men during their formative 
years as teenagers had not knowna 
time of quiet or settled peace. 

I realized that they were deeply 
angry over the Israeli invasion of 
south Lebanon, especially the 1982 
invasion which had swept over 
Shiite villages killing thousands of 
people, making tens of thousands 
homeless. 

They were very much aware that 
the United States’ support of Israel 
had made that possible and that the 
U.S. was reluctant to protest that in- 
vasion until the very end when they 
had been surrounded and the water 
supply was cut off. 

Having lived in a Shiite commu- 
nity in south Lebanon in those early 
years, I was very much aware that 
we were living ina deprived area in 
which the sizable population was 
not getting the kind of amenities that 
the rest of the country had. I under- 
stood something of what motivated 
my captors even though I disagreed 
both with their methods and with 
their objectives. 

But I also realized that as a Chris- 
tian I was called to pray for them and 
forgive them, and I tried to learn that 
lesson. I began to pray earnestly that 
they would be led to a better way, a 
more fruitful, self-satisfying, fulfill- 
ing way of life; that God’s love would 
become meaningful to them; and that 
they would be blessed. 

From time to time one of the 
guards would say, “If we were to 
meet on the street someday, what 
would you want to do?” I said, “I’d 
like to sit down and have a cup of 
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In Gratitude: 


Walter and Virginia Hearn 


Walt and Ginny Hearn have helped shape Radix magazine since the 


early 1970s. 


The Hearns are acknowledged leaders in the “Simple Living” move- 
ment and Radix published their earliest articles on the subject. They’ve 
since been republished in other magazines, in anthologies, translated 
into other languages, and distributed around the world. 

Over the years, as Radix copy editor, Ginny Hearn has refined, pol- 
ished, and sometimes rescued, many articles. Ginny’s sharp eye for 
grammar and ear for theological nuances have been a great gift to the 


magazine. 


Both Walt and Ginny have contributed their own fine articles to the 
magazine and we hope they will continue to do so. They also continue 
to provide “Editorial Excellence” to authors and publishers who need 


their expertise. 


coffee and get to know you,” because 
Inever really got to know any of the 
guards in a personal way. They were 
reserved about what they let be 
known of themselves. They found 
my wanting to know them very 
hard to understand. I don’t think 
they ever really believed me. They 
were afraid that if we met on the 
street someday I would try either to 
get revenge on them or to turn them 
over to a stronger armed group, or 
maybe to the government. 


Radix: Why do you think we’re see- 
ing sucha militant resurgence of the 
Muslim faith? 


Weir: There are many factors that 
contribute to it. But there has beena 
sense that the essential interest of 
the people in that area and the Arab 
countries is being neglected by the 
rest of the world. This has largely 
focused in concern for the Palestin- 
ian people and their need for self- 
government. 


Radix: How have you changed per- 
sonally because of your experience 


in captivity? Do you see the world 
differently? 


Weir: Every day is a gift, a miracle. 
To sit here and talk with you is an 
amazing opportunity of freedom. A 
key part of my experience was real- 
izing, when I was held captive, that 
I was but one of thousands of people 
in this world who are physically 
detained, and that there are millions 
of people held captive by poverty, by 
famine, by disease, and by ignorance. 
I now see in a much more powerful 
way that the Gospel really is good 
news to the hopeless. 

This knowledge has given me an 
increased awareness that we as 
Christians cannot simply live in our 
own relatively comfortable circum- 
stances. We have a responsibility 
toward the whole world to make the 
Gospel known in very practical 
ways. We must express the love of 
Christ and the reconciling power of 
the Gospel. 

I’malso very deeply moved in ex- 
periences of group and public wor- 
ship, and have a new awareness of 
the presence of God, who makes life 
possible. 


Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
| have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 

Where Faith Meets Culture modern view finds the world intrinsically 
: : S | meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
A Radix Magazine Anthology | and hope ina culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
Neameme Caecum are ies § psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
Bob Buford, Krista Faries, David Fetcho, Susan formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
Fetcho, Shanon Gallagher, David W. Gill, Joel B. authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
Green, Os Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Waller R. Hearn, years: 


Donald Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark 

Labberton, Henri Nouwwen, Earl E Palmer, Susan Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 

Phillips, Dan Quellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho 
J y yt 


Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix 
board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,” after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California Berkeley, 
the University of Michigan, and the Library 
of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We're selling the 
prints for $50 each froma limited edition of 
40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for 
much more than what we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our 
readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked 
“anniversary print.” 


